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Dr. Blake, one of the leading 
ministers of the Presbyterian 
Chureh, USA, is now pastor of the 
Pasadena, California, chureh 
(right). Befere going there he 
served the First church, Albany. 
New York. His sermon, ‘‘The 
Mark of Maturity,’’ appears on 


page five. 











Letters to the Editors 





Church Colleges Asked to Lead the Way 





Re: Sports Scandals 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The recent scandals in basketball in New 
York City have produced many discussions 
of the morality of current college athletic 
practice. Interestingly enough, most of 
the inquiry into this “morality” has been 
conducted by sports writers and editors. 
Ministers, university presidents, and the 
presidents and deans of our church-related 
colleges have not been providing us with 
any information, to say nothing of any 
moral guidance in this matter. 

Since actions speak louder than words, 
wouldn't it be a good idea to investigate 
the practices of our own Southern Presby- 
terian colleges to see whether they will 
stand the light of day? Rumor has it that 
at one of our colleges the alumni last year 
raised $28,000 to subsidize “scholarships” 
for football players—a sum larger than 
that college gave to candidates for the 
ministry or to honor students. 

When a secular newscaster like Edward 
R. Murrow calls these funds raised by 
various groups of alumni of American col- 
leges “slush funds which undermine the 
moral character of the athletes bought,” 
we ought not to be morally callous and 
obtuse. All of us who want our church 





DR. THOMPSON'S PORTFOLIO 
For Present Subscribers 
Now! 


An offer was made here March 12 
of a Portfolio of comments on the Ten 
Commandments, reprinting exposi- 
tions carried in these columns five 
years ago by Ernest Trice Thompson. 
This offer then (and now) provides 
the Portfolio for each NEW sub- 
scriber ($4) and for the one who 
gives the subscription. 

IN ADDITION, we have been de- 
luged with requests from present sub- 
scribers who want the Portfolio for 
themselves. Therefore, we will make 
them available (one to a subscriber) 
at $1 each. (OR, you can still take 
advantage of the special offer, gaining 
a Portfolio free for yourself and for 
some new subscriber, plus 52 weeks 
of THE OUTLOOK including Dr. 
Foreman’s discussions of the Ten 
Commandments, for only $4. 


; .DETACH and Mail. 
The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th Street 
Richmond 19, Va 

As a present subscriber, I wish to 
take adantage of your offer of the 
Portfolio of Dr. Thompson’s lessons 
on the Ten Commandments. I enclose 
$1.00.* 


EE EE 
*Use separate sheet for NEW $4 gift 
subscription, gaining a Portfolio both 
for you and the new subscriber: a $6 
offer for only $4. 

THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


colleges to be concerned with character- 
building ought to insist that we make 
athletics a normal but minor part of a 
Christian education. Let’s leave the big- 
time commercialized spectator sports with 
their shady recruiting practices, money- 
under-the-table subsidies, job payments 
without work, special courses for athletes, 
ete., to secular universities. 

If it isn’t possible for a Christian college 
to be honest and moral in highly competi- 
tive athletic programs, let the presidents 
and deans stand up and tell us, so that we 
can back them when they decide to elimi- 
nate the things that undermine character 
and corrupt the moral standards of stu- 
dents! 

J. McCALL. 

Charlotte, N. C. 


More Changes 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Changes I should like to see in our 
church (OUTLOOK, Mar. 19): 

PROMOTIONAL: Combination of all 
pamphlets into monthly or quarterly pub- 
lications of regulation size by each of our 
major boards. 

WORSHIP: (1) More frequent com- 
munion services, reverently held; (2) wider 
use of the Revised Standard Version of the 
New Testament for all purposes; (3) a 
halt in the trend toward divided chancels. 

SDUCATION: (1) Better utilized time 
{in summer, Sunday, or weekday for Chris- 
tian education of our children; (2) suitable 
worship material for families with young 
children. 

HIGHER EDUCATION: A dream—a co- 
educational, scholastically sound college 
or university, without fraternities or so- 
rorities, within the price-range of at least 
three-fourths of our Presbyterian stu- 
dents. 

WILLIAM B. GASTON. 

Route 3, Fayetteville, N. C. 


Good News from Frank Price 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

This is a bit of good news. This morn- 
ing a letter came from Frank [W. Price], 
written in Shanghai on March 19, the day 
after the English newspaper in Formosa 
reported his arrest. Frank spoke of their 
going about Shanghai, undisturbed as 
usual. So that report from Formosa was, 
after all, the revamping of an old rumor. 
We thank God and take courage. Mean- 
while we will try not to be disturbed by 
rumors until they are proven true and 
continue to pray that our missionaries 
may be allowed to come out soon, and 
Chinese Christians may continue to stand 
fast in their faith. 

P. FRANK PRICE. 

Florence, S. C. 


Church Worker Series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Will it be possible for us to obtain 
copies of the current series on Church 
Workers? I am already thoroughly enjoy- 
ing it, and I want them for my officers, 
none of whom take THE OUTLOOK since 
we are a USA church. ; 

PEWEE VALLEY, KY. 





Do you plan to reprint the Church 
Worker series now running in THE OUT- 
LOOK? 

I believe our officers would like copies 
and I would appreciate information con- 
cerning how (and if) it is to be reprinted, 


re-entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, 
Published weekly on Monday at Presbyterian of the 
Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 


the church workers to be included and the 
cost involved. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The article beginning the Church 
Worker series (March 19) is excellent. ] 
wish every member in the Presbyterian 
Assembly had a copy. Could you send me 
10 copies so I could give one each to my 
elders. 

WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS. 


Please send us 24 copies each of your 
March 19 and 26 issues and 27 copies each 
of the April 2 and 9 issues. . . They are 
to be distributed among our newly-elected 
officers, 

WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 


@NOTE—Only a_ limited number of 
copies of these issues or any issue is avail. 
able. So long as the supply lasts they will 
be provided at 10c per copy. However, 
with more than 50 workers to be con- 
sidered in the series and with two dis- 
eussions planned for most of these, it 
would be far more economical to subscribe 
at the $4 rate. Only in this way can 
church workers be assured of the copies 
in which they may be particularly inter- 
ested. 


Dr. Thompson’s Portfolio 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As an old subscriber to THE OUTLOOK, 
I am writing to ask if, as a great favor, 
you will allow me to buy Dr. Thompson's 
lesson-studies of the Ten Commandments. 
I am to lead the Bible study in my circle 
and should like so much to have them.... 

WOODBERRY FOREST, VA. 


We are subscribers to THE OUTLOOK 
and have been for several years, but I 
would like very much to have Dr. Thomp- 
son’s Portfolio on the Ten Commandments, 
and I am enclosing $1.00 for same. I am 
a circle Bible leader and would like to 
have this before our first lesson. ‘ 

CHARLESTON, W. VA. 


- - 1am most anxious to get the Port- 
folio of Dr. Thompson’s lesson studies of 
the Ten Commandments. If I do not 
qualify for the bonus offer please let me 
pay for a copy. . « 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


. . I am a subscriber and would like 
to ‘buy a Portfolio of Dr. Thompson's les- 
son-studies on the Ten Commandments. 
Can they be secured by any other means 
than new subscriptions? 

LAUREL, MD. 


Iam asubscriber, . . . I would like very 
much to have copies of these discussions. 
I am writing therefore to ask if I can se- 
cure these copies. 

DURHAM, N. C. 





The Portfolio will be very useful to me 
as a Bible leader in a Circle this year. I 
would like to have a copy at once since 
I am collecting helpful material for the 
first meeting. . . 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


Would it be possible to obtain 
copies of these articles by buying them? 
Those of us who teach Bible in the Circles 
would like to have them and we already 
have subscriptions to THE OUTLOOK. 

LUMBERTON, N. C. 


Several of our women are enthused over 
the possibility of using Dr. Thompson’s 
lesson-studies of the Ten Commandments 
and want the Portfolio you advertised... - 

MORGANTON, N. C. 


@NOTE—See column one, this page, for 
an answer to this problem. 


at the postoffice at Richmond, Va., under 
South, Inc., 1 North Sixth Street, 


Foreign postage $1 extra, Copyright, 1951. 
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Church Growth Measured at 51% 





New York (RNS)—American church 
membership since 1926 has increased at 
a rate nearly double that of the coun- 
try’s population growth, according to a 
survey made by the National Council of 
Churches. 

Results of the survey, released here, 
showed that between 1926 and 1949 
church membership went up 51.5 per 
cent while the population grew by an 
estimated 30 per cent. 

The survey tabuiated the membership 
of 54 religious bodies, all with more 
than 50,000 members. These groups 
account for 97 per cent of American 
church membership. 

Protestant groups during the 23-year 
period added 16,954,332 members for a 
56 per cent growth. Roman Catholics 
added 9,005,305 for a 48.4 per cent in- 
crease, and Jewish congregations 918,- 
758 for a 22.5 per cent gain. 

Total membership of the tabulated re- 
ligious bodies, which include two Ortho- 
dox Churches, rose from 53,230,413 in 
1926 to 80,682,575 in 1949, the survey 
reported. 

Benson Y. Landis, associate director 
of the National Council’s department of 
research and survey, said that ‘‘Ameri- 
can church membership is at an all time 
high, not only in terms of actual num- 
bers but in proportion to the population. 
However, there are also more people not 
on the church rolls than ever before.’’ 

One of the interesting facts demon- 


strated by the survey, he said, was the 
far greater percentage growth in the 
smaller sects and denominations. These 
groups, he said, which averaged higher 
than the norm, are ‘‘characterized by 
an intense evangelistic spirit and gen- 
erally teach the second coming of 
Christ.’’ 

“Once thought of as appealing espe- 
cially to the socially disadvantaged,’’ he 
observed, “they are now apparently 
bringing into their ranks large numbers 
of the ‘comfortable’ portion of the popu- 
lation.”’ 


Church Institutions Are 
Exempt From Price Control 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Fees and 
other charges made by church-affiliated 
schools and hospitals were removed 
from price control by Price Administra- 
tor Michael V. DiSalle. 

Officials of the Office of Price Stahili- 
zation said that the order would apply 
to tuition charged by parochial schools, 
as well as to college tuition and fees. 
All charges made by hospitals are ex- 
empted from control by the order. 

The statement added that many hos- 
pitals are finding it necessary to increase 
fees in order to provide adequate care 
for the ill and injured and that many 
private schools and colleges are finding 
it necessary to increase their charges in 
order to avoid a deficit. 


Gain of Learning Contentment 
By TOYOHIKO KAGAWA 


T IS SAID that the mansion of a 
certain marquis was so vast that 
it boasted some three thousand 

sliding doors, and ten servants were 
kept to open and close them every 
day. But if civilization means effi- 
ciency and convenience, to possess 
such an atrocity must be considered 
as a troublesome impediment. Unlike 
this mansion, the house in which I 
lived at Shinkawa was the climax of 
convenience. There were alleys both 
in front of and at the back of my 
house. At the call ‘‘Telegram!” all 
that I had to do was to put my hand 
out of my bedroom window, saying, 
“Give it to me here!”’ All the year 
through I never locked the doors of 
my abode. 

When the great earthquake oc- 
curred, a policeman was stationed at 
Eitai-bachi Bridge in Tokyo to warn 
fugitives who were fleeing with huge 


bales of property strapped on their 
backs, ‘‘Dangerous! Throw your bag- 
gage away! Throw it away.”” Never- 
theless, some of them did not heed 
the admonition and insisted on sav- 
ing their possessions. As a result, 
they caught fire and were burned to 
death. Can we not now listen to the 
advice of this policeman? Of course 
it is necessary to preserve the where- 
withal to live and to eat. But I tell 
you it is always a good plan to dis- 
card useless and unnecessary encum- 
brances. Jesus said truly, ‘‘What 
shall it. profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own 
soul?”’ 
(I Timothy 6:6) 


—From A NEW BOOK OF MEDI- 
TATIONS. Published by Harper & 
Bros., New York. Copyrighted. Used 
by permission. 


National Council 
Adopts Proposals 
Made by Assembly 


General Board Agrees With 


Recommendations of 1950 Court 


The General Board of the National 
Council of Churches has replied to the 
Presbyterian, US, General Assembly re- 
garding three matters of policy, assur- 
ing the Assembly of its sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the problems involved 
and of its generai agreement with the 
recommendations which had been urged 
upon it. 

The three items, relating to policies, 
were recommended to the 1950 Assem- 
bly by the two Presbyterian, US, mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the 
new Council, John M. Alexander and J. 
McDowell Richards. 

In the recommendations caution was 
offered with regard to “the centraliza- 
tion of power resulling from the merger 
of several strong groups, the well-nigh 
unlimited power given to the executive 
committee, and the absence of pruce- 
dures concerning presentations before 
congressional committees.” 


Constitution Safeguards 


In replying to the Assembly, the Gen- 
eral Board ‘‘agrees that there should be 
no ‘centralization of power’ in the 
National Council.’”’ The constitution 
adopted at Cleveland, it believes, safe- 
guards that point and it specifically 
states that the Council has no authority 
over the churches. 

The executive committee (now the 
General Board), it points out, is not a 
small body but a group of more than 100 
persons made up of representatives ap- 
pointed by the member-denominations, 
coming from 28 different states. If any 
such tendencies as feared develop in the 
future, the Council says, the constitu- 
tion can be amended. 

As to appearances at legislative hear- 
ings, the former rules which had gov- 
erned the Federal Council were adopted. 
These rules, allowing among other 
things for denominations to be specifi- 
cally disassociated from positions taken, 
were originally introduced by the Pres- 
byterian, US, representatives. 


Should Be No Centralization 
The text of the Council’s reply fol- 
lows: 
The General Board of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A. has given thoughtful considera- 











tion to the three points of procedure 
raised in the resolution of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the U. S. in June, 1950, and makes the 
following reply: 


1. The General Board agrees that 
there should be no “centralization of 
power” in the National Council and be- 
lieves that the constitution as adopted 
at Cleveland, November 28-December 1, 
1950, guards against any such condition. 
Article VII, Section 2, specifically de- 
clares that ‘‘the Council shall have no 
authority or administrative control over 
the churches which constitute its mem- 
bership.”’ 

2. With reference to the power 
granted under the constitution to the ex- 
ecutive committee (known as the Gen- 
eral Board) it should be noted that the 
General Board is not a small group but 
a body of more than one hundred per- 
sons including representatives appointed 
by each member-denomination and com- 
ing from twenty-eight different states of 
the nation. If, however, the experience 
of the National Council should at any 
time indicate that further limitation 


The Key to 


URING the Sino-Japanese war we 
D often watched the Japanese 

planes as they came up from the 
airfields in Shanghai on their bombing 
missions. There was no anti-aircraft 
defense, so the planes flew very low as 
they passed over the hospital in Soo- 
chow. We could see the bomb-racks in 
the wings loaded with bombs. A short 
while later there were heavy explosions 
and very soon afterwards the bomb vic- 
tims were brought in for treatment. As 
we saw these planes come up out of 
the East in the early hours of dawn our 
thoughts turned to the beautiful Mes- 
sianic prophecy in Malachi, “The sun 
of righteousness shall arise with heal- 
ing in his wings’’ and its meaning be- 
came more real to us. 

Christ’s mission is a redemptive one 
and his ministry is one of healing. He 
brings health of body, mind and soul to 
the individual and in our national life 
he brings social and economic blessings. 
This is strikingly true in our mission 
fields. 


They Made Him a Chief 


In Africa, when our missionaries first 
arrived they were looked upon with fear. 
The natives remembered the white man 
as a slave-trader and there were painful 
memories of many of their kindred who 
had been caught and shipped in chains 
as slaves of the white man. It was not 
long until they realized that our chapels, 
schools and hospitals brought a message 
of love and compassion and the mission- 
aries were looked upon as brothers. So 
striking was this that one of them, Mr. 
Washburn, was asked to be their king 
or tribal chief. 

In Japan a young student developed 
tuberculosis. Two missionaries, Dr. 





*Dr. Young, a medical missionary to 
China, is now living in Anderson, S. C. 
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should be placed upon the powers of the 
General Board, this can be accomplished 
through an amendment to the constitu- 
tion by the General Assembly. 


At Legislative Hearings 


3. The General Board has adopted the 
following rules of procedure in relation 
to appearances at legislative hearings: 


“(a) The National Council may be 
represented at a legislative hearing only 
when the General Assembly or the Gen- 
eral Board has made official statements 
which have clear relevance to the legis- 
lative measures which are under con- 
sideration at the hearing. 

““(b) Whenever any representative of 
the Council is to appear at a hearing, the 
authorization of the General Assembly 
or the General Board shall be secured 
except in cases where the time-schedule 
for the hearing makes such authoriza- 
tion impossible. In such cases the ap- 
proval of the President, the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Division concerned, and the 
General Secretary shall be secured, and 
a report made to the General Board at 
its next meeting. 


By MASON P. YOUNG* 
we 


Myers and Dr. Logan, took time to ar- 
range for medical treatment and per- 
sonally helped to nurse him back to 
health. It was this, more than anything 
else, that brought Kawaga to Christ. 

No one in all the East is more un- 
fortunate than the leper. Dr. R. M. Wil- 
son gathered together these outcasts in 
Korea and developed a model leper 
colony. These unfortunate ones were 
taught trades or a profession and each 
one in his colony became a useful and 
respectable citizen. No wonder one of 
them said, “This is heaven come to 
earth.”’ 


Doctor With a Big Nose 


In China it was our good fortune to 
be in a station where a faithful doctor 
spent 30 years in service. Although he 
had been forced to leave about 20 years 
previously on account of his health 
many patients from the surrounding 
villages still came to be healed by the 
“kind foreign doctor with a big nose.’’ 

During the past decades our mission- 
ary efforts have been but as a tiny 
trickle of water in the vast desert of 
the world’s need. If our judgments had 
gone out as rivers of water and our 
righteousness as a mighty stream the 
world situation would probably be dif- 
ferent today. As Asiatic nations awake 
to national consciousness there will 
probably be a revolution that will shake 
the world unless Christ is brought to 
these people. 

There are many grievous wounds that 
need to be healed. About 80 years ago 
a sign was put up over a British garden 

“Children and dogs are not allowed 
to enter.”” A few days ago there was a 
reply to this insult from Nanking, 
China, “American swine will not be al- 


“(c) If a representative of the Coun- 
cil appears at a hearing in connection 
with a bill which has not been specifi- 
cally endorsed by the National Coungi] 
he shall make it clear that he is not 
testifying with reference to the specific 
provisions of the bill but only with ref- 
erence to those underlying principles 
which have been stated by the Council. 

“(d) If any denomination, through a 
majority of its representatives present 
and voting, dissents from a. position 
taken by the General Assembly or the 
General Board, that dissent shall be 
recorded if so requested—in which case 
the dissent shall be reported in any 
statement made at a hearing.”’ 


The Council’s General Board also took 
the following actions at its bi-monthly 
meeting: 

eAffirmed ‘‘vigorous opposition to 
gambling as an insidious menace” and 
urged government prosecution of law- 
breakers uncovered by national and 
other investigations, legislation to deter 

(Continued on page 9) 


Missions Is People Who Help 


lowed to enter our gardens.’’ In the 
history of colonia! empires there are 
many instances of exploitation in the 
Belgian Congo, Dutch East Indies and 
South Africa and a haughty superiority 
on the part of some white men has left 
many painful memories in the minds of 
the native people. 

The Communists are using all of these 
unhappy experiences to prejudice the 
Asiatics against us. Only lives of real 
Christian brotherhood can help heal 
these painful wounds. Perhaps you 
noticed in a recent issue of Time that 
Dr. Schweitzer’s way of life was seen as 
the only solution o2 the world’s trouble. 
He gave up his career as one of the most 
outstanding musicians and theologians 
of Europe in order to give his life in 
Africa as an atonement for what the 
black man had suffered at the hands of 
the whites. 

Dr. Henry Nelson was forced by the 
Communists to leave his well-equipped 
hospital in Taichow and do only the dis- 
pensary work in his gate house. When 
one of the Communist soldiers needed 
blood he gladly gave it. 


Cannot Explain Them Away 


Such Christ-like deeds as these are 
more than Communist propaganda can 
explain away. We should realize that 
our enemies are people of a militant 
faith in their cause. There is no such 
thing as an inactive or indifferent Com- 
munist. (In the Chinese language) 
there is a striking way of describing 4 
person who is deeply interested in his 
work. He is spoken of as a person with 
a warm or burning heart. As Christians 
we must be more interested than they 
are and our hearts must at all times 
burn within us. 

During the greatest crisis in Christ’s 
life his disciples slept. God forbid that 
during these critical days our Savior 
should find us asleep. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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The Mark of Maturity 


Have I not commanded thee? Be 
strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee whither- 
soever thou goest.—Joshua 1:9. 


O A CHILD, to be grown up means 
to be free and independent. He 
pictures himself as flying a plane 

(or in my day) running a street car 
or driving a fire engine; he dreams of 
being the lordly master of the controls, 
independent of everybody, especially of 
parents who are always giving orders. 
The child’s idea of maturity is to give 
orders, not to take them, to be quite 
free of the claims of others upon him. 

Thus one of the normal marks of 
adolescence is a sharp increase of ten- 
sion between the child and his parents. 
The girl or boy who until then had been 
docile and amenable becomes suddenly 
impossible and untractable so that many 
parents hardly know what to make of 
this new rebel in the house. To them 
he is no longer reasonable; he seems 
now to have no use for his family; he 
resents any curbs whatsoever on his de- 
sires whether these curbs are the in- 
herited laws and traditions or are but 
minimum essentials of cooperative liv- 
ing. 

There is only one thing worse than ado- 
lescent behavior at its worst and that 1s 
that the teen-ager should continue docily 
to behave as a child and so never achive 
proper independence of his parents. For 
however difficult the adjustments of 
adolescence may sometimes be, no wise 
parent is happy to have the child stay 
a child. He wants him to grow up to 
maturity however much that growth 
may upset the peace and quiet of the 
home. For after the troubles of ado- 
lescence have been overpassed, a new 
day comes on which a fresh and adult 
relationship has been reached. 


Cooperation Is the Mark 


Here then is my point. The mark of 
maturity is not adolescent rebellion, it 
is rather adult cooperation. In our 
thinking about religion it is important 
for us to realize this truth, since not a 
few of the critics of Christianity attack 
our faith on the ground that we are 
People who have never grown up, that 
our filial relationship with the Father 
God is a mark of our immaturity, that 
the human ideal is to be completely self- 
reliant, independent, and entirely on 
These say that Christians are 
children tied to God’s apronstrings. Be- 
lief in God, these say, is a throwback 
to the primitive childhood of the race; 
in short, that your belief in God, and 
mine, is a mark that we have never 
really grown up. And we must admit 
that they are able to quote some of our 


our own. 
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own scriptures in support of their case. 
‘‘Whosoever shall not receive the King- 
dom of God as a little child, he shall 
not enter therein,’ said Jesus. And the 
apostle wrote: ‘Be ye therefore fol- 
lowers of God as dear children.”’ 

Here then is the central question I 
am raising for our thought: Is the 
Christian’s dependence upon God a 
mark of childish weakness or is it, as 
Christians hold, a recognition of our 
actual need? Is obedience to God a 
mark of immaturity or of wisdom? My 
belief is that this humanist criticism 
of our faith reveals these critics to be 
not the mature independent spirits they 
like to think they are but rather brash 
adolescents. The trouble with the man 
who emotionally urges complete inde- 
pendence of God is that he is a case 
of arrested development. He is not 
adult. He is still adolescent. The rea- 
son he counsels rebellion against God 
and humanistic self-reliance is that he 
has not grown up enough to detect his 
own pschological immaturity. 

Just now when our world is upset, 
when political unrest has broken into 
violence, just now when young men are 
being drawn into the armed services in 
increasing numbers and they and we 
find ourselves facing a fearful future 
that is very different from that for 
which we had been hoping and even 
expecting, just now it is particularly 
important for us to know whether this 
Christian faith of ours is strength or 
weakness. The hardest thing about our 
present situation is that we were not 
ready for it (and I do not refer to 
military unpreparedness). It was but 
a scant six years ago that we breathed 
our first relaxed sigh in relief in all 
the years since Hitler had begun his 
conquest of the world and Japan had 
hitched her imperial wagon to his star. 


And despite our early disillusionment 
with Russian behavior after the war, 
none of us was really ready to combat so 
soon a second foe who like the former 
one seems ready to risk all for world 
domination. 

In a few weeks time 
adequate training) 


(too few for 
young men _ since 
last suminer have been removed from 
jobs and put to fighting on Korea’s 
battlefields. Untimely death once more 
shadows our homes and young men and 
women begin to live in letters—another 
period of troubled waiting has begun; 
waiting until so many missions have 
been completed, until sufficient points 
have been accumulated, until it’s over, 
over there. And we know that some 
will not come back; that stark tragedy 
will be the end of waiting for some of 
us. It seems too much. It just can’t 
have begun again so soon. 

The worst of it is that much of what 
sustained us in World Wars I and II no 
longer gives us courage or hope. Morale 
is low because it all seems so futile. 
It is a gratifying mark of the basic 
courage of our young men and women 
that without fuss or fanfare they are 
reporting for distasteful duty and tak- 
ing up the job, and now apparently do- 
ing it. But this time without tne 
dewey-eyed patriotism which in ’17 said 
“We'll lick the Kaiser and all will be 
well.”’”’ This time without even the as- 
surance that Hitler’s defeat and the 
turning back of Japan’s imperialism was 
at least better than slavery. For now 
we must fight with the grave suspicion 
that however successful the military re- 
sult, there is no real victory in prospect 
for anyone or anything save poverty, 
resultant revolution and even commu- 
nism. 


Instead of singing, “Over there, over 
there,’’ with a rollicking, ‘““‘we won’t be 
back till it’s over over there,’ I hear 
now the juke boxes playing the mourn- 
ful dirge repeated and repeated, ‘‘Good- 
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night Irene, Goodnight Irene.’”’ I won- 
der how many of those who sing it know 
that Irene is the Greek word for Peace. 
I wonder if the lyricist knew he was 
writing a dirge of farewell to peace 
“Goodnight Irene, Goodnight.”’ Patriot- 
ism carried us through World War I. 
The urge to survive was sufficient to 
see us through World War II. What 
have we now to carry us through, espe- 
cially if the Korean campaign expands 
into full-sized conflict? 


To the Bedrock of Faith 


I see nothing adequate save our Chris- 
tian faith, for it is very possible that 
life as we have known it will never 
be ours again. If so, what will sustain 
us? The old cocksure humanist re- 
mains very silent. His hope was always 
in personal happiness or at the highest 
in unselfish sacrifice for the social wel- 
But this 
We are now 
driven back as men have been before 
in chaotic times to the bedrock of faith 
or nothing. If we carry on, as I believe 
we shall, it will be because we believe 
that right is right and wrong is wrong 
and that in life or death it makes a 
difference upon which side we are found. 
We do our duty not because it promises 
any reward but because honor and faith 
demand it. During the last war William 
Saroyan wrote in a brief preface to one 


fare of others in the future. 
effort promises neither. 


of his short stories: ‘‘In these times 
the opportunity (and necessity) for dy- 
namic dramatic religious experience is 
already 
the chronicling of these experiences has 
begun. Before the war is over there 
will be a great body of it. Faith seems 
to spring from two opposite emotions: 


tremendously increased, and 


There is no time 
for adoration and there appears to be 


adoration and fear. 
no escape from fear—for anyone—it is 
purely a matter of degree. 
(as much, if not more than fear) turns 
the vision of some men to the vastness 


Helplessness 


and benignity of God.” 

This would indicate 
that faith in God, in his hardly ecclesi- 
astical opinion, is in such a time as ours 


from Saroyan 


a necessity, not an elective. So then 
if we must carry on a war, as it appears 
we must (There were hardly any voices 
this side of the iron curtain who thought 
we had a choice. Even Henry Wallace 
changed.) if in any case we must live 
our lives out in the shadows of hatred 


and the poisons of enmity and the threat 
of revolution, even if the Korean war 
is finished and isolated, it becomes 
vitally important that we realize that 
Christian faith is not childish helpless- 
ness, much less adolescent cocksureness, 
but rather the maturity of realism 
which, seeing life as it is, yet turns 
our vision beyond all the ugliness to the 
“vastness and benignity of God.”’ 
About 3,200 years ago a ragged peo- 
ple stood at the edge of a life-long fear 
(as we are standing) as they looked 
over the border to their promised land. 
Until now they had dreamed of that 
land as the happy reward and ending 
of their struggles in the wilderness. 
That vision and that hope had carried 
them through years of privation and 
fear. The peace of the promised land 
had been their beacon through the 
desert. But now as they stood and 
looked at it, the harsh reality of their 
future was borne in upon them. Their 
promised land was revealed to be full 
of many powerful enemies. They faced 
(as we) not a short campaign but a 
lifetime of violence and fear and ten- 
sion. They were in great need (as we 
are) of some faith to live by in danger- 
ous times. And through Joshua, their 
leader, such faith was brought to that 
people three millenia ago. God spoke 
to them through Joshua his word of 
encouragement and promise: ‘As I was 
with Moses, so I will be with thee! I 
will not fail thee nor forsake thee. Be 
. This 
book of the law shall not depart out of 
thy mouth; but thou shalt meditate 
therein day and night. .Have I 
not commanded thee? Be strong and of 
good courage; be not afraid, neither be 
thou dismayed: for the Lord thy God 
is with thee whithersoever thou goest.” 
For many years this passage of scrip- 
ture has been to me a thrilling inspira- 
tion. But never before in my lifetime 
has it come with such force and appli- 


strong and of good courage. 


cation. Let us examine what it says 
to us today. 


A Promise Plus a Condition 


It is clearly a promise from God, a 
freely given promise but upon one con- 
dition. The promise is that God will 
be with us and the condition is that we 
obey him. Let us first more closely 
examine the condition. 

1. The condition was then and is now 
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that God’s law be known, observed, 
obeyed. ‘‘Have I not commanded thee? 
This book of the law shall not depart 
out of thy mouth—that thou mayest 
observe to do all that is written there. 
in.” This condition still holds. If we 
would have God’s strength and pres- 
ence now, his condition is obedience to 
him. 

But obedience, commands, duty, prin- 
ciple— all these have been long dis- 
tasteful to our adolescent mentality. We 
have been wanting to be free and with- 
out obligation. We have long been 
talking and behaving like youths who 
rebel against all authority. And under 
the pressure of the hatred of commu- 
nism for us and our fear and hatred 
of it, we are now in grave danger of 
forsaking the principles and ideals that 
made our nation and the whole western 
world great and prosperous. [ mean 
those principles derived from the wil] 
of God as we have understood it in the 
Scriptures, out of which seedbed has 
flowered our Christian civilization: such 
things as the obligation to protect min- 
orities, the recognition of the human- 
ity of all men, even of enemies, the 
refusal to try to justify wrong means 
even for very holy ends, sympathy for 
the weak and ministry to them, justice 
for all men, brotherhood. 

It is my deep conviction that the 
sole condition for any hope in our life 
today is a rededication of our obedience 
to God. To beat Russia, to outmaneu- 
ver Stalin, to wipe out communism, all 
these will be an astounding waste of 
energy, wealth and life if in the pro- 
cess we ourselves forget God and our 
heritage and become tarred with totali- 
tarian pitch. Unless we are willing to 
stand or fall on our Christian principles, 
unless we are willing to commit all our 
ways in obedience to God, unless we are 
willing to risk, we are sure at last to 
lose. The condition of God’s blessing 
and presence and of his providence is 
what it has always been, obedience to 
him. 


Fulfillment in Companionships 


2. But look also at the promise. It 
is a simple word, “] will be with you.” 
The adolescent replies, ‘“‘So what, I 
want to be alone, I want to be inde- 
pendent, an adventurer, self-sufficient.” 
But he who has grown to maturity 
knows that the whole meaning of life 
is in its companionships. The source 
of courage, the joy of living, true happi- 
ness and true success are found ulti- 
mately by no man alone but in shared 
fellowship with others well-beloved. And 
of all that with the 
eternal God is best because of its quality 
and hecause of its eternity. 

Thus God speaks to us today as he 
spoke to his people of old, the only 
word sufficient for such times as these: 
“Have I not commanded thee: Be 
strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for 
the Lord thy God is with thee, whither- 
soever thou goest.”’ 


companionship, 
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5. The Deacon 


(Continued) 


We have thought about the basic, 
spiritual quality of the deacon’s office— 
more than material concerns, vital to 
the congregation’s health and effective 
service. We have thought of the de- 
mands upon time and energy which it 
makes, of a year-round stewardship pro- 
gram, adequate financial reports and 
audits, the prompt payment of bills, 
bookkeeping, and the importance of 
monthly remittances for benevolences. 

It is not hard to understand how 
many capable business men lose patience 
with some deacons’ meetings. They are 
accustomed to having meetings con- 
ducted with dispatch, following a defi- 
nite docket and being held to the point. 
Many deacons’, and other church, meet- 
ings don’t run like this, and since they 
stretch out interminably, some able men 
refuse to spend their time so. Officers 
of the deacons could greatly improve 
most of their meetings and a good chair- 
man will do his best to hold the dis- 
cussion to the point, reserving pleasant 
reminiscing for some other hour. 


Good Committee Work Important 


Good committees will bring new life to 
many boards of deacons. These com- 
mittees, being given large and definite 
responsibilities, should be expected to 
do their work or let other committees 
be appointed. They should report in 
writing, not verbally, about their as- 
signed tasks. Most diaconates meet 
monthly on schedule, though some meet 
only as seldom as the Book of Church 
Order requires, quarterly. Good com- 
mittee work between times is highly im- 
portant. 

More about the benevolences and the 
total budget. A church that lacks a 
challenging benevolence budget doesn’t 
have a large claim upon the generosity 
of the membership. That is, unless the 
budget bears some genuinely Christian 
marks upon it, those who espouse it 
don’t have much to talk about. The 
benevolence part of the budget is the 
part that carries the rest. It offers the 
great appeal to the heart of a Chris- 
tian, and it is a shame that so many 
churches let so small a proportion of 
the total budget carry the rest. Gooa 
deacons, if they really know much about 
their church, will be constantly working 
to make the benevolence portion a 
larger part of the whole—one-third of 
the total, then a half, and then, possi- 
bly, even two-thirds. 

A great deal is told about the quality 
of a church’s life and the kind of people 
who make up a congregation by the 
kind of equipment the church has and 
its state of repair. Deacons have a 
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responsibility for the church buildings, 
including the manse, and the mainte- 
nance of this property bears daily wit- 
ness to the vitality of the church. A 
good committee on this task is ex- 
tremely important. This committee 
ought not to be one that is seeking 
where to cut this and that but it should 
have an orderly schedule of repairs and 
maintenance and should keep ahead of 
glaring needs. Men do this in their 
business, if they are at all efficient. They 
should do the same for the church. 
(OUTLOOK, Manse Issue, Apr. 24, 
1950.) 

This property responsibility is not the 
minister’s job. Deacons ought to feel 
ashamed if they add this burden to his 
many others. 

They ought to have such matters as 
properly belong to a custodian cared for 
in that way. If you want to get into 
some churches during the week, you find 
the minister. On many occasions, with 
no other arrangement provided, it is the 
minister who closes the church, puts 
out, the lights and cares for many other 
items that ought to be seen after by 
someone responsible to the deacons. 
There is little wonder that increasing 
numbers of ministers and their families 
want the manse to be located far away 
from the church where they won’t be 
subjected to nuisance calls. 


To Meet Human Needs 


The first deacons were called to serv- 
ice to meet pressing human needs. Along 
with these other tasks, this one seems 
to us to offer one of the greatest chal- 
lenges of our time. Deacons not only 
are to lead in programs of charity and 
benevolence; they ought to be concerned 
about the cause of those needs, the roots 
of economic injustice, or the cause of 
personal failures or incapacity. It ought 
to be the deacons who stimulate the 
thinking of the whole church to come 
to grips with basic social injustices 
which help to keep people poor, as well 
as the problems of individuals, families 
and communities, races or classes, which 
move toward the same end. The dea- 
cons, if they are true to their criginal 
commission, ought to be the tender, re- 
sponsive conscience of the church in the 
vast and challenging fields of social and 
economic disorder. Here is something 
for the finest intelligence and the most 
dedicated spirits of these men to face. 

Related to this, it seems to us that 
the deacons, facing such problems as 
employment and unemployment, malad- 
justments, and so on, could do few 
things of more basic worth than to un- 
derstand and teach the doctrine of Chris- 
tian vocation — seeing in every useful 
work a call of God and helping young 
men and women find in that work their 
divine vocation. Important work can be 
done by deacons who seek to find the 
best possible employment for their peo- 
ple, but above and beyond this is the 
permeation of every churchmember’s 
life with a deep conviction that not only 
ministers and missionaries, but all Chris- 


tians have no right to go into any work 
without a call of God. Nothing will so 
revolutionize a man’s life as this con- 
viction—that he is God’s man engaged 
in God’s work. 

The church is engaged in a centuries- 
old, world-wide program. It offers men 
the biggest opportunity they can ever 
know anything about. Its far-reaching 
benevolences touch unnumbered lives in 
all lands, but most people who give to 
the church’s program do so in terms 
of a few cents a week to ‘current ex- 
penses”’ and a few more cents to ‘“be- 
nevolences.’’ No wonder raising a budget 
is a burdensome task. No wonder many 
people don’t want to hear “money ser- 
mons.”’ 


Dramatize the Budget. 

The deacon can show this opportun- 
ity in its true light. It is for them so 
to dramatize a church’s budget as to 
challenge men to their depths and to 
enlist their continuing interest and 
loyalty. They have never had the 
means that they have today to make 
‘“‘benevolences’’ come alive to a congre- 
gation. So there is little wonder that all 
kinds of audio-visual aids are being used 
—movies, filmstrips, wire and tape re- 
corders, printed matter, pictures, and 
so on—to show the Christian opportuni- 
ties which we face and the work which 
we, in partnership with Christ, are do- 
ing.* 

If deacons get a vision of this oppor- 
tunity they will take their church mem- 
bers on trips to their institutions, they 
will bring in speakers and leaders, they 
will keep the congregation on tip-toe 
all the year-round with interesting de- 
velopments in which they have a part. 
Such a program will make the diaco- 
nate one of the thrilling places of serv- 
ice in the life of the church. 

It is probable that not enough able and 
qualified men are named to this office; 
that is, there are more men who ought 
to be elected elders and deacons than 
are nominated or elected. It is un- 
worthy of men who are already officers 
to appear to maintain a sort of exclu- 
sive club to which they themselves be- 
long while they discourage the election 
of other men who could render an im- 
portant service to Christ. The size of 
a church has not nearly so much to do 
with the number of men who should be 
elected as does the number of qualified 
men who are available. 

NEXT WEEK—6. The Usher. Others 
coming: The Organist, the Janitor, the 
Church Visitor, Clerk of Session, etc. 

*For more specific suggestions at this 
point see ‘‘Deacons, Awake!” by K. J. 
Foreman, OUTLOOK, Nov. 14, 1949. 
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EDITORIAL 





DP On Campus 


Members of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship at the University of Florida doubt- 
less are having the grandest experience 
of their lives. They are caring for a 
Russian DP, making possible his educa- 
tion on their campus—for this year and, 
they hope, for all four years (see page 
aa}. 

This kind of personal contact is worth 
many larger, more Official, efforts. It 
remember that when we 
there are people in 


helps us to 
speak of ‘‘Russia’’ 
Russia—the great mass of them—like 
Dima Karpenke, who some day may, and 
we pray, will, get their chance. 


One Werd Too Many 


In our March 19 issue where we dis- 
cussed some aspects of the situation in 
the Japan Mission, we said that there 
as in all our mission fields a missionary 
cannot return to service after a furlough 
except by unanimous vote of the mis- 
sion. 
word too many: unanimous. 

Our fundamental point remains the 
same, however. The missionary serves 
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In that statement we used one 


only with the approval of the Mission. 
There is good reason for this, as anyone 


can see, but there are also difficulties, 
such as these we are having in getting 
full and accurate information from some 
of our fields lest the majority in the 
mission be offended and the missionary 
shall be considered unable to work har- 
moniously with others. 

Officials say that a difference of opin- 
ion on controversial matters would not 
constitute sufficient grounds for refusing 
to return a missionary but some of the 
missionaries obviously think it might. 


Helps With the News 

Pastors and others in every church 
who try to provide news items for the 
lccal paper will be cheered by a new 
booklet issued by the General Council’s 
public relations office. Modeled on 
others in the field, the 24-page item asks 
“Is Your News Showing?” The booklet 
is helpful in suggesting some news pos- 
sibilities and in showing how news can 
be written in order to make it acceptable 
at a local editor’s desk. We are glad 
to see any helps in this field which make 
it possible for churches to do a more in- 
telligent job in public relations. Weare 
glad this one has been produced and is 
now being distributed throughout the 
church from the General Council’s office. 


GUEST EDITORS 


Gambling and Public Morals 





The United States Senate Crime In- 
vestigating Committee has been bring- 
ing to publie view some shocking evi- 
dences of moral delinquency in our so- 
ciety. 

The social malady of gambling will 
not be remedied by criminal prosecu- 
tions alone. Stricter standards of moral 
integrity must be cultivated in the com- 
munity as a whole. Government, the 
press, public education and all other 
civic agencies have a responsibility for 
this. But the churches have a speciai 
duty. The strengthening of moral fibre 
is one of their preeminent tasks. 

It is not only gambling syndicates, 
and the public officials who protect 
them, that are involved. All who patron- 
ize bookmakers, gambling houses, slot 
machines and other forms of illegal 
gambling, contribute to the coffers of 
the syndicates and help to corrupt gov- 
ernment. But the so-called “‘innocent’’ 
forms of gambling—such as legalized 
race-track wagers, betting on athletic 
events, lotteries, bingo and the like— 
contribute to the weakening of the 
moral fibre of the individual and lower 
the moral tone of the community. An 
example is furnished by the recent dis- 
closure of ‘‘fixed’’ basketball games. 

Abstinence from misconduct is not 
enough. Indifference to corruption any- 
where in the community is also guilt. 
Now that so many facts are known, 
there is no excuse for inaction. 

We therefore urge officers of govern- 


ment—federal, state and local—to 





search out and to prosecute the law- 
breakers whose misdeeds have been un- 
covered. We urge legislative bodies to 
re-examine existing laws concerning 
gambling and bribery, and to adopt such 
new measures as may be required to pro- 
vide more adequate bases for prosecu- 
tion of those who engage in such cor- 
rupting practices. The churches should 
support public servants who courage- 
ously participate in such efforts. 

No matter how adequate the laws and 
how conscientious and persistent the 
agents of enforcement, morality in goy- 
ernment will not be maintained unless 
it is demanded by the people. We there- 
fore call upon the churches to arouse 
their members to action and to educate 
them to an understanding of the issues 
involved, to study the appropriate meas- 
ures to be taken in the community, and 
to unite their forces for the initiation 
and support of such measures so that 
moral integrity and common honesty 
may prevail. The local community can 
put its own house in order if it will. ... 

From the Statement Adopted by the 
General Board of the National Council 
of Churches. (See pages 3 & 4.) 





In Passing 





A Column of News and Opinion 





WHITER THAN SNOW. Careful read- 

ers were probably startled when a 
transposed line in our April 2 issue 
made our page 9 feature read, “No 
schools manages (sic) to educate all its 
pupils, but all good laundries try.” 

* * * 

THE ASSEMBLY’S Moderator, Dr. Lacy, 

was recently appointed chairman of 
the committee to study and recommend 
the headquarters location of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches but he has 
had to decline the appointment because 
of the pressure of other duties. 

*x * * 

LEARN WHILE YOU LICK. A new 

high (or low) in advertising is seen 
in a direct mailing effort to Sunday 
school officials, saying: ‘Sunday school 
refreshment. Give 
children attending Sunday school classes 
a refreshing Playtoy Lollipop treat to 
eat and enjoy. It relaxes them and 
makes them happy.”’ (Not to speak of 
what it does for their Sunday dinner 
appetites—or the dentist!) One sug- 
gested refinement of the idea is that the 
lollipops might also be made in the form 
of the 12 Apostles! 


classes pause for 


* * + 
NO KINDNESS. On the same topic, it 
might not be a had idea for kind peo- 
ple who feel that they are doing chil- 
dren a_ great giving them 
snacks in Sunday schools and nurseries 
between 10 and 12 on Sundays to look 
in and see how such favors have played 
havoc with a good Sunday dinner. 


favor by 
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No. 4 in a series on the Ten Commandments 


RULES FOR UNDERSTANDING THE 
COMMANDMENTS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Love the Lord your God with all 
your mind.”’— Deut. 6:5, American 
Translation. 


HE FOUNDING FATHERS of our 

church gave us a neat set of eight 

rules for the ‘right understand- 
ing of the Ten Commandments,” found 
in question 99 of the Larger Catechism. 
These rules are partly plain common- 
sense and logic; they also go back to 
Jesus’ teaching in Matthew 5. All to- 
gether, they are designed to keep us on 
the one hand from taking the Command- 
ments lightly, or on the other hand from 
making them into an ironclad and in- 
flexible set of laws like the rules of 
baseball. Giving the meaning rather 
than the exact wording, they are as fol- 
lows: 


1. “The law is perfect,” it demands 
perfection. It binds ‘‘everyone’’ (not 
merely every Jew or every Christian) 
“to full conformity in the whole 
man. .” It won’t do to say that 
I may do as a public official or as a 
business man what as a private citizen 
or officer in the church I deplore. It 
won’t do to say that a particular sin 
is ‘only’? my lower nature. My soul 
has no right to sit in spiritual com- 
placense while my body or brain is mis- 
behaving. True goodness is a matter of 
personality. ‘“—and unto 
entire obedience forever.’’ There are 
no moral holidays. If we break the 
Commandments on Tuesday we cannot 
wake up Wednesday and think we are 
It takes God’s 
not the mere 
passage of time, to wipe any sin off our 


the entire 


starting on a clean slate. 
miracle of forgiveness, 
score. All of us can make a pretty good 
grade if we don’t count very far back. 
We have done pretty well—since the 
But the 
Law calls for entire obedience forever, 
not spotty, now-and-then, when-I-feel- 
like-it obedience. 


last time we were tempted. 


—so as to require the utmost per- 
fection of every duty’; now we come 
to the really tough part. No half-way 
business, no being satisfied with ‘‘pretty 
good,’’ much less ‘“‘pretty good, for me.”’ 
The question God asks is not, Is the ac- 
tion good? but, Is it as good as it could 
possibly be, is it perfectly good? 
Furthermore, did you do all the good 
acts that were possible for you? ‘‘—and 
to forbid the least degree of every sin.’’ 
No exceptions, please! Most of us wish 
to make our own rules, we make al- 
lowances for ourselves. We have each 
some pet sin or sins which (we think) 
are rather cute, the way we do it! We 
are great respecters of persons, if the 
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persons are ourselves; but God is not. 


2. The law is spiritual; that is, not 
concerned first of all with actions, but 
rather with attitudes, the whole inner 
mind-set. ‘—and so reacheth the un- 
derstanding, will, affections, and all 
other powers of the soul; as well as 
words, works and gestures.’”’ We have 
a new vocabulary in psychology after 
300 years; but knowledge, will and 
emotions still sum up all that is most 
important in the human self. Good and 
evil do not refer to acts alone; there 
are good and evil knowledge, good and 
sinful will, good and sinful emotions. 
A person may sit perfectly still at home 
or in church and yet be breaking all 
the commandments one by one. You 
can keep men from crime by locking 
them up; but no locks and no walls 
can keep men from sin. You can take 
from a criminal entering the peniten- 
tiary his revolver, his marijuana, his 
hacksaws; but until you can get at his 
knowledge, emotion, you 
haven’t a chance of reforming him. 


will, and 


3. The commandments overlap; they 
The same 
sin may be forbidden in more than one 
commandment. For instance, adultery 
is a form of theft; and both involve 
covetousness. Also a man cannot keep 
the third commandment and. break the 
fourth at the same time. 


are not mutually exclusive. 


4. Where a duty is commanded, the 
“contrary sin,’ that is, the correspond- 
ing sin which violates the duty, is for- 
bidden, and conversely when a sin is 
forbidden, the contrary duty is com- 
manded. This is just commonsense. If 
Mother says to her little boy, DON’T 
zo out into the street, she means DO 
stay in the yard. If she says, Come 
home right after school, she means 
Don’t go to the movies first. So if 
God says Do not kill, he means also, Do 
have a concern for life. 

5. (This is a tricky-sounding one, but 
it is a solid rule all the same.) ‘*What 
God forbids, is at no time to be done; 
what he commands is always our duty; 
and yet every particular duty; is not 
Take an ex- 
ample from baseball: the umpire is 
forbidden to punch a player in the nose; 
this means NEVER. It is also his duty 
to sce that every player obeys the rules; 
but the umpire does not read all the 
rules to every player at every game, he 
reads them only as he may need to do 
<o. So with truthfulness, for example. 
To tell a lie is always forbidden; but 
while it is always our duty to tell the 
truth, there are times when the truth 
need not be told. The little boy who 


to be done at all times.” 


used to say, when asked his age, ‘I’m 
eight and Mother’s thirty,” was telling 
the precise truth; but his mother didn’t 
appreciate his virtue, for he was not 
following this good rule No. 5. 

6. “‘Under one sin or duty, all of the 
same kind are forbidden or com- 
manded.’”” Just commonsense, as also 
the rest of it: ‘‘—together with all the 
causes, means, occasions and appear- 
ances thereof, and provocations there- 
unto.’’ Burglary, for instance, is a sin, 
and a crime too. But our church is 
saying here that it is not only burglary 
that is wrong. Causes of theft are sin- 
ful too, such as underpaying your em- 
ployees, or over-spending your salary. 
Means of burglary are usually bad, too; 
any policeman will look at you with 
suspicion if he finds in your possession 
a used set of burglar’s tools. Occasions 
of theft likewise; if it is a sin to steal, 
it is a sin to leave money around where 
people will be tempted to pick it up. 
‘‘Appearances”’ in this rule may be due 
to the King James mistranslation of I 
Thess. 5:22 which should read, “Abstain 
from every form of evil.’’ But even the 
appearance of evil may set a bad example. 
As for provocations, laws of every land 
recognize that egging someone on to do 
wrong is itself wrong. Yet the law can- 
not always reach the true culprit. Some 
men have deserted their wives (or vice 
versa) who were not to blame, actually, 
as much as the wives who hounded them 
into leaving home. 

7 and 8. Whatever we are commanded 
to do, we are bound to help others to 
do, so far as we tactfully and properly 
can. For instance, we are commanded 
to tell the truth; and we should train 
our children to tell the truth too. But 
on a bus, if we overhear a _ perfect 
stranger tell another stranger 
something we know is not so, it’s 
not our business to keep every pas- 
senger straight. On the other hand, if 
others are forbidden or commanded to 
do something, it is our duty to help 
them. As a New York preacher once 
said: The parents’ side of the com- 
mandment, Honor thy father and thy 
mother, is: Thou shalt be worth honor- 
ing! 





NATIONAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 4) 
“corrupting practices,’’ church action to 
“strengthen the moral fibre’ of the com- 

munity (see also page 8); 

eUrged public officials and _ civic 
groups to guarantee the personal safety 
and property rights of Chinese-Ameri- 
cans against ‘‘acts and attitudes of hos- 
tility’? engendered by tension due to 
Communist China's intervention in 
Korea; 

e@Approved continuation of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., office as a “‘listening post”’ 
and expansion of its service under a 
full-time secretary to be nominated 
later, specifying that the office would 
continue its “policy of not engaging in 
activities designed to influence legisla- 
tion’’; 








CHURCH NEWS 


Church Tries to 
Keep Fred Olert 


Virginia News Letter 





The Detroit minister called to the 
pulpit of the Second church in Rich- 
mond is having some difficulty in gain- 
ing his release. On a recent Sunday, 
Frederick H. Olert asked members of 
the First church of Detroit to join him 
in requesting the dissolution of his pas- 
toral relationship, with a view to mak- 
ing it effective September 1. ‘Eleven 
years ago,” he said, “I felt God pointed 
me here. Now I feel he is pointing me 
elsewhere.’”’ Joseph A. Vance, the for- 
mer pastor, was one of a dozen speakers 
in the meeting who urged that he re- 
main. Detroit’s mayor and a Michigan 
Supreme Court justice among others 
sent letters urging him to stay. Then 
the congregation voted 760 to 10 not to 
join in the request to presbytery. Dr. 
Olert, however, says that he expects the 
presbytery to grant his request when it 
meets in a special within the 
next few weeks. 


session 





SOUTHWESTERN-AT-MEMPHIS 
Announces a 


Summer Session 


First term: June 11-July 21 
Second term: July 23-Sept. 1 


June high school graduates may 
begin their college careers immedi- 
ately under this program. 


For details address the Registrar 
Southwestern-at-Memphis 








Executive Secretary Offers 
Defense of Church Organization 

One of the speakers at Lexington 
Presbytery’s annual Sunday school in- 


stitute recently was Vernon §&. Broyles, 
executive secretary of the Assembly’s 
Board of Church Extension, Atlanta. 


Dr. Broyles defended the church organi- 
zation and its various agencies. He said 
that many insist that we have ‘‘too much 
organization.’”’ He believes, however, 
that there is not too much organization 
but that ‘‘we sometimes give too much 
emphasis to the organization” instead of 
to the people who compose it. Society, 
today, he said, is highly organized and 
the church, through its organized pro- 
gram and agencies must meet the spirit- 
ual needs of the millions who live in the 
South. Theme of the meeting, which 
was held in Harrisonburg, was ‘‘Church 
Enlargement Through Evangelism.’”’ An 
all-star faculty of education leaders fea- 
tured the program. D. Barclay Walthall, 
director of leadership education for the 
Assembly, paid tribute in the closing 
message to the late Henry W. McLaugh- 
lin, pioneer in country church work and 
Sunday school extension. Dr. Walthall 
said that church members must conserve 
and use the lessons learned from ‘‘evan- 
gelism as practiced by Dr. McLaughlin.” 


China Missionary Tells of 
Situation Under Communism 

Ed S. Currie, recently returned from 
missionary service in China, reported on 
his return to Richmond that the so- 
called Communist land reform is ac- 
tually ‘confiscation of property.’’ Three- 
fourths of all mission chapels had been 
occupied by the Communists when he 
left, some to be used as schools and 
others for soldiers’ quarters. Many of 
the chapels were spoken of as “‘bor- 
rowed,” he said, “‘but that was a polite 
term used for confiscating them.” The 
Chinese, he said, ‘‘are suffering tre- 





A four-year liberal 


women. B. 


tion. 


ceived for the 1951-52 term. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


arts college for 
A. and B. S. degrees are 
offered with many fields of concentra- 


Registrations are now being re- 














Fully accredited 4 year college. 
Founded 1867. Liberal Arts. Sciences. 
(2) Academic 
(1) Competitive 


Summer session. Intra-mural sports. 


KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 
3usiness., 
FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: 
(3) Grant in Aid 

(4) Remunerative Work 
Dormitories. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 


Presbyterian. 
Education. 


Satalog. 











academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 
ment, beautiful campus. 





Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1951 session should be made now. 


William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 


Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 
All courses accredited. Applica- 
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mendously under Communist rule. Poor 
Chinese are poorer than ever and the 
formerly rich ones are now as badly off 
as the poor. Many rich, well-educated 
men are reduced to begging.” Chinese 
soldiers are not “fanatical fighters” and 
many of them would be glad to surren- 
der to United Nations forces, he be- 
lieves. Most of the Communist fighters, 
he said, were “impressed into serving; 

they are not laying down their 
lives for a cause they believe in.”’ Mr. 
Currie and his family are at Mission 
Court in Richmond. 


Minister Is to Change 
Thinking and Attitudes 

A minister’s value to his church lies 
largely in his ability to reconstruct the 
attitudes and thinking of the people. So 
spoke Hugh D. Pickett, executive secre- 
tary of the West Virginia Baptist Con- 
vention, to 110 Baptist pastors in Rich- 
mond recently. This event came in the 
midst of the city-wide simultaneous re- 
vivals being conducted by the Baptist 
churches, and related to the week of 
evangelism being conducted by 18,000 
Southern Baptist congregations. 


Coming Events 
Are Scheduled 

Volunteer leaders in the Evangelistic 
and Enrichment Program for town and 
country churches will be trained in 
three localities in Virginia this month 
under James M. Carr of the Board of 
Church Extension. These dates and 
places are: Berryville, April 23; Roa- 
noke, April 30; Staunton, May 1. Vaca- 
tion church school institutes will be 
held in Lexington Presbytery to train 
teachers and workers from the churches 
in that area as follows: Hebron, Apr. 
25; Cook’s Creek, Apr. 26; Franklin, 
Apr. 27: Monterey, Apr. 28; Timber 
Ridge, Apr. 29; Warm Springs, Apr. 30. 


Seminary’s Vocation 
Convention Is Held 

Union Seminary’s fifth annual Con- 
vention on Christian Vocation recently 
attracted more than 100 college boys 
from 23 institutions in Virginia, West 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
Francis Pickens Miller spoke on ‘“‘Public 
Service and Christian Vocation.’’ Other 
speakers included John Oliver Nelson, 
Yale Divinity School; Dr. Warfield Mon- 
roe Firor, Johns Hopkins surgeon; and 
Albert C. Winn, Nokesville, Va., pastor. 


Miscellany 

Senator Harry Flood Byrd will receive 
the 1951 award for distinguished serv- 
ice from the Virginia State Chamber of 
Commerce. The presentation is to be 
made in Roanoke April 18. . Mary 
McLeod Bethune, president emeritus of 
Bethune-Cookman College at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., spoke at recent ceremonies 
at the Booker T. Washington Birthplace 
Memorial. ‘“‘This is a day,’’ said Mrs. 
Bethune, ‘‘when black men and women 
must stop pitying themselves and do for 
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themselves. . . This is a day for roll- 
ing up our sleeves and going out and 
being determined that what other men 
have done we can do.” , . The Session 
of the Lakeside church in Richmond is 
asking East Hanover Presbytery to 
overture the General Assembly to re- 
move restrictions upon the service of 
elders and deacons in 
churches desiring to elect them. 


women as 


C. NEWMAN FAULCONER. 
Waynesboro. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Commencement Speakers Announced: 





Hampden-Sydney: John R. Cunning- 
ham, Davidson, N. C., baccalaureate; 
Douglas S. Freeman, Richmond, Va., 
commencement. 

Greenbrier College: Hunter B. 
Blakely, Richmond, Va., baccalaureate. 

Presbyterian Junior College: Robert 
L. McLeod, Jr., Fort Lauderdale, Fla., 
baccalaureate. 

Louisville Seminary: Angus N. Gor- 


don, Louisville, baccalaureate; Eugene 
Smathers, Big Lick, Tenn., alumni 
luncheon; Henry S. Randolph, New 


York, commencement. 

Union Seminary in Virginia: Wm. V. 
Gardner, Atlanta, baccalaureate; An- 
drew R. Bird, Jr., Huntington, W. Va., 
commencement. 

Assembly’s Training School: Harry 
A. Fifield, Lynchburg, Va., baccalaure- 
ate; Lawrence I. Stell, Tallahassee, Fla., 
commencement. 


ATS Students Name 
Officers for New Year 


Jo Anne Heizer, Rawlings, Va., is the 
new president of the student body at the 
Assembly’s Training School, Richmond, 
Va. Other officers elected are: Eliza- 
beth Collins, Jacksonville, Fla., vice- 
president; Virginia McArthur, Meridian, 
Miss., secretary; Mary V. Atkinson, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., treasurer. Committee 
chairmen include: Joan Rodrian, Blue- 
field, W. Va., spiritual life; Elizabeth 
Blake, Baltimore, Md., social activities. 


Patterson Named President 
Of Union Seminary Students 


Robert G. Patterson will be president 
of Union Seminary students during the 
coming year. He is a graduate of Wash- 
ington and Lee University and his home 
is in Bluefield, W. Va. Others elected 
to the major offices include: Mac Turn- 
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age (Southwestern), Gulfport, Miss., 
secretary; Thomas F. Clark (Davidson), 
Bladen, N. C., and John L. Payne, Jr. 
(Davidson), executive cabinet members. 
Other student leaders named include: 
Sam N. Thomas, Pink Hill, N. C., chair- 
man, physical life; William Plonk, Char- 
lotte, N. C., social life; William Cohill, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., spiritual life; Curtis 
Harper, Lynchburg, Va., and Richard 
Morgan, Philadelphia, Pa., co-chairmen 
of ecumenical life. 


Presslys Honored for 
25-year Service at Peace 

Dr. and Mrs. Wm. C. Pressly were re- 
cently honored by the trustees of Peace 
College, Raleigh, N. C., in recognition 
of 25 years of service to the school. Dr. 
Pressly is president of the college. At 
the close of the trustees meeting the 
Presslys were presented a silver service 
in a ceremony in the college dining hall. 
In presenting the silver service, J. C. 
Allison, on behalf of the_ trustees, 
pointed out that under Dr. Pressly’s 
leadership the college has wiped out a 
debt of more than $100,000, completed 
a building program including a library 
and a dormitory, and now has an en- 
dowment of almost $220,000. Dr. 
Pressly’s report to the trustees showed 
252 students from eleven states and two 
foreign countries enrolled. 


University of Florida Students 
Sponsor Russian DP on Campus 
Members of the Westminster Fellow- 
ship group at the University of Florida 
(Gainesville) have brought Vadim Kar- 
penke, a Russian DP, to their campus 
where they are seeing him through his 
freshman year as a guest in their stu- 
dent house. They hope they will be able 
to see him through his entire four-year 
course in mechanical engineering. They 
are paying his entire expenses. Kar- 
penke was brought from Los Angeles 
where he was working as a day laborer, 
after he had been recommended by the 
World Student Service Fund. (He was 
one of ten recommended from whom the 
choice was made.) Editorial, page 8. 
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FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 


Lawrenceville, Va. 


Filmstrip of Temple Model 
Available at Agnes Scott 

Last fall a widely recognized model of 
Solomon’s Temple was unveiled at Agnes 
Scott College. This replica, called by 
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Vow, 
Every Church 
can have 
Fine Chimes 


Here are the chimes you’ve 
been waiting for—an instru- 
ment that combines unusually 
high-quality tone with a price 
so low that any church can 
afford it. 

It’s the new Schulmerich 
*““ChimeAtron”’ (by the makers 
of the famous “Carillonic 
Bells’). Full twenty-five notes, 
G to G. Plays melody and 
harmony. 


@ Plays with any organ 

@ Serves as tower chimes 

@ Combines with Schulmerich auto- 
matic devices 

®@ Has remote control, button operation 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own 

@ Lowest priced instrument of its type 


We'll be glad to supply further 
information; please write us. 


THE NEW 


Schulmerich 





SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
43401 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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A Cooperative Enterprise 
between your church and you 


An Annuity with our Board of World Missions not only 
provides you a dependable, lifetime income, but also 
gives you an active share in the work of spreading the 
Gospel in foreign lands. 


For these Annuities are also Gifts to Foreign Missions. 
The principal you invest in the Annuity ultimately becomes 
available for Mission work. During your lifetime, you 
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Bible scholars the most accurate one of 
the ancient temple ever made, was de- 
signed by Professor Paul L. Garber, of 
the Agnes Scott Bible department and 
was built by E. G. Howland of Troy, 
Ohio. Dr. Garber spent four years col- 
lecting the necessary information. The 
last issue of the Biblical Archaeologist, 
a scholarly journai, carries 24 pages of 
description and photographs on _ the 
model which is now on display at Agnes 
Seott. Latest development connected 
with the project is a 35 mm. filmstrip, 
with 78 frames and explanatory manual, 
for use by religious and educational 
groups at cost: $2.50, from Southeast- 
ern Films, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., 
Atlanta 3. 


Inf luence Toward 
the Ministry 


During recent years we have been ex- 
periencing a shortage of professional 
men-in America. Nine states are pro- 
viding some form of extra financial sup- 
port to train more doctors. One large 
denomination reports 26 per cent of its 
churches without pastors. Two large 
church groups each report over a thou- 
sand vacant pulpits. 

In a study of 1,978 ministerial stu- 
dents made by the Rural Department, 
Drew Seminary, Madison, New Jersey 
entitled ‘‘New Ministers” it was found 
that the reason many young men do not 
enter the ministry is because no one has 
guided them in that direction. This was 
true in 83.5 per cent of the cases. 

In only 2.1 per cent of the cases did 
the parents object to their sons becom- 
ing ministers. On the other hand they 
did little to encourage them in that di- 
rection. 

The evangelist and the missionary, 
not often seen in many churches, in- 
fluenced as many of the 1,978 minis- 
terial students as the Sunday school 
teacher and the college teacher com- 
bined. Neither the evangelist nor the 
missionary offered ‘‘a good job’ with 
“easy hours” and ‘a comfortable sal- 
ary.”’ They called the young men toa 
life of difficult service in hard places. 

One young ministerial student put it 
in these words, ‘‘Becoming a minister to 
me is first of all a challenge.” 

Another young man said, ‘My de 
cision has come from seeing how young 
men behaved when I was in the Navy. 
I realized that there was great need in 
society for men of strong Christian prin- 
ciples. The more I have seen and 
learned, the more I am drawn into the 
service of God and man through Christ.” 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Settlement in Canaan 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR APRIL 29, 1951 


Lesson Text: Joshua 14:6-13; Judges 2:7-10; 21:25. 


yod created man in his own image, 
but men chose to follow their own way 
rather than God’s way, until finally they 
were alienated from God and estranged 
from one another. God then called one 
man Abraham, to leave the idolatrous 
civilization in which he was reared and 
to go to a land which he would show 
him, promising that through him ulti- 
mately all men should be blessed. Abra- 
ham’s descendants, the children of Is- 
rael, were delivered from bondage in 
Egypt by Moses, who brought them into 
covenant relations with the God of their 
fathers at Sinai, and who led them 
finally to the edge of the Jordan. There 
Moses having learned that he must die 
chose Joshua to succeed him and to lead 
the Israelites into the promised land. 
This is the story which the Bible tells, 
which we have rapidly reviewed in our 
present series of lessons dealing with 
the great epochs of the Bible. 

In the book of Joshua we read how 
this great leader led the Israelites across 
the Jordan, how he captured and de- 
stroyed the key fortress of Jericho, how 
in a series of lightning campaigns he 
broke the power of the Canaanites 
(1-12) and then (13-22) portioned out 
the land among the twelve tribes, plac- 
ing upon them the responsibility for 
completing the subjugation of their own 
inheritance. 

Naturally some portions of Canaan 
were much more desirable than others, 
and the assignment to each tribe, if 
arbitrarily made by Joshua, would have 
caused much jealousy and ill-feeling. To 
obviate this danger, it may be, the as- 
signment was made by lot. Even so, 
some of the tribes found grounds for 
complaint. The tribe of Ephraim, for 
example, was very much dissatisfied 
(17:11-18). Their size and their might, 
they thought, entitled them to two lots. 
Perhaps they thought that Joshua, who 
was himself an Ephraimite, would be 
kindly disposed toward their claim. If 
so, they mistook their man. Joshua 
dealt with them tactfully, but firmly. 
“Thou art a great people,” he admitted, 
“and hast great power. Then go and 
conquer the extra land that you need,” 
he urged them, ‘‘but don’t ask me for 
special favors.” 

Against this very human background, 
the distribution of the land and the de- 
sire for special and political 
plums, we come to the special request 
of an old man named Caleb, who had 
every reason to think that Joshua would 
give him unusual consideration. 

I. A Man Who Believed in God 
Caleb is one of the leading represen- 


favors 
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tatives of the tribe of Judah, when 
he is introduced, a man at the height 
of his physical prowess. At Kadesh- 
Barnea, where the Israelites gathered 
to launch their attack upon the prom- 
ised land, Moses appointed him to be 
one of the twelve men who were to spy 
out the land and to bring back a re- 
port to the waiting people. The job 
was thoroughly done. Ten of the twelve 
spies came back with the report that 
the land was fertile and all that could 
be desired, but that the people dwelt 
in walled cities; huge giants, the 
Anakim, lived among them, and it would 
be impossible to overcome them. 

Caleb, speaking for himself and 
Joshua, said, ‘‘Let us go up at once 
and possess it, for we are well able to 
overcome it.’” Why was Caleb so much 
more optimistic than the great majority. 
It was not because he underestimated 
the danger, but because he had confi- 
dence in God. God had promised them 
the land. Therefore he urged the peo- 
ple: ‘“‘Rebel not against Jehovah, neither 
fear ye the people of the land: for 
they are bread (‘easy as pie’ we might 
their defense is removed from 
over them and Jehovah is with us, fear 
them not’? (Numbers 13). The people, 
however, refused to hearken to Caleb. 
As a result, all of them with the ex- 
ception of Caleb and Joshua, were 
doomed to perish in the wilderness. On 
the same day Moses promised Caleb 
that a part of the land which he had 
traversed should be given to him and 
to his children forever. 

Forty-five years passed. During this 
time Caleb wandered with the Israelites 
in the wilderness, a hard life, during the 
course of which all of his contempora- 
ries with the exception of Moses and 
Joshua died. Later he followed Moses 
in that long and arduous march from 
Kadesh-Barnea to the plains of Moab at 
the mouth of Jordan. He took part in 
the campaign against the Amorites and 
Og, King of Bashan. He crossed the 
Jordan with Joshua and campaigned 
with him for about the space of five 
years in Palestine, taking his part in 
those rapid and strenuous campaigns 
which finally broke the power of the 
Canaanites. Now he was an old man, 
85 years old, an age when men gen- 
erally are ready to retire and rest on 
their laurels. Nonetheless, when the 
land was being divided he came with the 
tribe of Judah and proffered his request. 

First, he reminded Joshua of his past 
services to the nation and of Moses’ 
promise in connection therewith. As 
we read his words we cannot doubt that 


say); 


the old man found considerable pleasuré 
in recalling what was “written in the 
record.’’ That should be true of every 
man who reaches the age of three score 
years and ten. “If we wish to have 
pleasant memories of the past, we must 
sow pleasant memories now.”’ Just as 
surely as health in old age depends in 
part on the reserve strength laid by 
in youth, and wisdom in old age depends 
on the knowledge and experience stored 
up in the past, so does peace of mind 
in old age depend on records engraved 
in the memory during youth and man- 
hood.”’ 

Caleb proceeded to declare that in 
spite of his advanced age, his youthful 
vigor was unimpaired. He said, “J am 
as strong this day as I was in the day 
that Moses sent me; as my strength 
was then, even so is my strength now, 
for war, and to go out and to come in 
(a standing phrase, used by Moses, Dt. 
31:2 and Solomon, I Kings 3:7 to cover 
the activities of ordinary life). Of 
course, the old man was mistaken in 
this belief; the ‘“‘‘mad dog of Judah” 
(the meaning of his name, Caleb) had 
lost his youthful vigor; that stands to 
reason, but his words indicate what is 
more important, that he had lost none 
of his spirit; he was not ready to give 
up, he still wanted to go on. 

And so he asked not for a fertile 
land, down in one of the valleys, some 
rich and productive countryside, already 
captured from the enemy, but for the 
hardest bit of country in Palestine, the 
hill country of Judah, the stronghold of 
the Anakim. There were those dread- 
ful giants, for fear of whom forty years 
earlier the Israelites had refused to 
enter the promised land. With un- 
daunted spirit he said, ‘“‘The Anakim 
are there and cities great and fortified, 
and it may be that the Lord will be 
with me, and [ shall drive them out.” 
With these bold but clear-sighted words 
contrast the weak and timorous response 
of the leaders of Ephraim, when Joshua 
suggested that they win for themselves 
the extra land that they felt they 
“The Canaanites that dwell in 
the land have chariots of iron,’ they 
quavered. And Joshua sought to in- 
still into them some of Caleb’s mighty 
spirit: ‘“‘Thou art a great people and 
hast great power. .thou shalt drive 
though they have 
chariots of iron, and though they are 
strong.’”’ 

So Caleb claimed his reward. At an 
age when most men are ready to retire, 
when Caleb himself had every right to 
leave the more difficult tasks to younger 
men, this old man with the vigor of 
youth in his heart asks not for the easy 
post or a rich reward, but for the most 
difficult post, the most dangerous task, 
the most arduous’ undertaking that 
Joshua could assign. He did not under- 
estimate the difficulties, he did not un- 
duly boast, he only promised to do his 
best—with God’s help. “It may be that 
Jehovah will be with me and [I shall 
drive them out.” It is pleasing to read 
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needed. 


out the Canaanites, 








in the book of Judges that the old man 
succeeded, not through his own physical 
prowess, but through his reliance on 
God, and through the contagious char- 
acter of his own indomitable spirit. 

Caleb was a man who refused to quit. 
How is it with us? Are we ready to 
rest on our laurels, to be satisfied with 
what we have done, or do we look con- 
stantly for greater fields to conquer? 
A number of years ago Governor Pollard 
of Virginia stated in the course of a 
Commencement address that ‘‘A college 
education never hurt anyone who was 
willing to learn afterwards.’’ What did 
he mean? [ suppose he meant that a 
man who stops studying, stops learn- 
ing, stops growing because he has ‘an 
education” has been harmed rather than 
helped by his college course. Was Gov- 
ernor Pollard right? Of course he was. 
And he was right, too, in pointing out 
that the truly educated man is the one 
who continues to develop, whether he 
has been to college or not. 

Caleb was a man who wanted a hard 
job. How is it with us? Do we look 
chiefly for the rewards of past serv- 
ice, or for the opportunities of greater 
service. Do we look for the easy job, 
or are we willing to tackle the hard 
job, the dangerous job, the unwanted 
job? What are the difficult jobs which 
beckon to us today, which we see to 
be done in the home, in the school, in 
our business, or profession, in the 
church, in the community? Are we 
willing to undertake these jobs. relying, 
as Caleb did, not on our own strength 
alone, but on God’s strength? Phillips 
Brooks once said: ‘Do not pray for 
easy lives; pray to be stronger men. 
Do not pray for tasks equal to your 
powers; pray for powers equal to your 
tasks. Then the doing of your work 
shall be no miracle, but you shall be 
the miracle.”’ 

Caleb was a man who relied on God, 
as a young inan, and in his old age. That 
that was 
the source of his strength. So it has 
been with many who followed him— 
Paul, for example, who said, ‘‘I can do 
all things in him that strengtheneth 
me.” (Phil. 4:13) The Atlantic 
Monthly for March contains a chapter 
out of the autobiography of Ethel 
Waters, a great American artist, who 
was born an illegitimate child, reared 
in poverty, and made her unforgettable 
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hit on the legitimate stage in 1939, the 
first colored woman ever to be starred 
on Broadway in a dramatic play. It 
was a play which set before the Ameri- 
can people something of the tragedy of 
her own mother’s life, Momweeze, as 
she called her. Miss Waters described 
the opening night: 


“That was the night of my profes- 
sional life, sitting there in that old 
fashioned dressing room that was a 
bower of flowers. The night I’d been 
born for, and God was in the room with 
me. [| talked to God, shivered and cried 
until the callboy came to say: ‘Five 
minutes, Miss Waters.’ 

“Five minutes more to get ready to 
be Hagar and tell the story of my mother 


in front of the carriage trade. I asked 
God, ‘Oh, stay with me! Lord, keep 
your hand on my shoulder! Please, 


God!’ 

“Then I got up and started off on 
that terrifying last mile a performer 
has to walk every opening night. Into 
the wings, a pause there for a moment 
waiting for the cue—and then on, Ethel 
Waters, to glory or. ... 

“IT was Hagar that night. 
Momweeze and all of us. 

“Seventeen curtain calls that open- 
ing night for me alone. [I couldn’t stand 
it. Half collapsing with joy and humil- 
ity, I pushed through the kissing mouths 
and the slaps on the back to my dress- 
ing room, where Elida Webb, my secre- 
tary, was waiting. 

“‘How do you feel now, Miss 
Waters?’ she said. ‘And what are you 
thinking?’ 

***Blida, if I died here and now,’ I 
told her, ‘it would be all right. For 
this is the pinnacle, and there will never 
be anything better or higher or bigger 
for me. [| have fulfillment, Elida. At 
last, I have fulfillment.’ 

“And I burst into sobbing as I humbly 
thanked my God. Because even if no 
one else knew it, I had been no actress 
that night. I had only been remember- 
ing and all I had done was carry out 
his orders.”’ 


Hagar and 


Miss Waters success on the stage has 
continued, and she remains a deeply re- 
ligious woman, one who is not ashamed 
to confess her faith in God. 

Throughout the ages men and wo- 
men in every walk of life have been 
able to carry out in his strength what 
they could never do in their own. How 
is it with you? 


Il. A Generation That Knew Not Jehovah 

Two facts are emphasized in Judges 
2:7-10: (1) the people served God all 
the days of Joshua and the elders ‘‘who 
had seen all the great works of the 
Lord’: (2) ‘and there arose another 
generation after them that knew not 
the Lord.” 

Why did the people serve God dur- 
ing the days of Joshua and the elders 
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who had been his contemporaries? Why 
does any generation remain loyal to its 
highest insights? First, because their 
leaders set them a good example. Caleb 
is a case in point, and Joshua is ap. 
other. When he was called to his high 
post he rededicated himself to God 
(Joshua 1:7-9); he did not forget God 
when success crowned his efforts, but 
publicly pledged, ‘“‘As for me and my 
house we will serve the Lord” (Joshua 
24:15). The influence of Joshua and 
the elders (the chief men of the nation) 
is made clear in the verse that we have 
quoted: ‘The people served the Lord 
all the days of Joshua and all the days 
of the elders.” 

Joshua’s generation continued to 
serve the Lord, in the second place, be- 
cause they had had a vital religious 
experience of their own. They had 
seen the works which God had wrought 
for Israel; they had tested his promises 
and proved them to be true. When 
men have learned to know God in their 
own experience their faith cannot be 
shaken. 

“There arose a generation that did 
not know the Lord.” How can we ex- 
plain this fact? Quite plainly the older 
generation had failed to transmit its 
religious convictions to the newer gen- 
eration. The sons did not share the 
religious experience of their fathers. 
This is the great danger that religion 
faces in every age. So often the sons 
do not share the religious beliefs of 
their fathers. We are not to be dis- 
turbed too greatly if the sons do not 
accept the exact forms of their fathers’ 
belief, but we should be greatly dis- 
turbed if they do not have a vital re- 
ligious faith, a genuine religious experi- 
ence of their own. All the religious 
gains of the past can be lost in a single 
generation if one generation fails to 
transmit its faith to the next. 

What happens when a_ generation 
loses its faith in God? The Book of 
Judges tells what happened in Israel. 
Religious disintegration was followed 
by moral disintegration, social disinte- 
gration, and political disintegration. It 
is all summed up in the closing words 
of the book: ‘In those days there was 
no king in Israel: every man did that 
which was right in his own eyes.’’ When 
faith in God disappears, moral values 
will soon follow. Something like that 
has happened, as we have seen in pre- 
vious lessons, on a world scale. Politi- 
cal order cannot be assured until there 
is moral order, and moral order is de- 
pendent on faith in God. We have 4 
responsibility to witness to our own 
faith, and to seek to transmit that faith 
to those who follow after us. We need 
men and women today like Caleb and 
like Ethel Waters. 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” copyrighted 1951 by the 
Division of Christian Education, Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ 
in the 'U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


NICOLAS BERDYAEV: An Introduc- 
tion to His Thought. By George Seaver. 
Harper and Brothers, New York. 122 
pp» $2.00. 

Nicolas Berdyaev was beyond ques- 
tion one of the most original and stimu- 
lating thinkers that the Orthodox 
Church has ever produced. In a very 
real sense it may be said that he was 
not produced by the Orthodox Church 
for, though he kept his allegiance to 
that branch of Christendom to the end, 
he drew into his thought the best that 
was to be found in the other Christian 
traditions, both Roman Catholic and 
Protestant. He brought to the study 
of philosophy and theology the brooding 
mysticism of his Russian background. 
With this he combined a deep study of 
the great philosophers of the West and 
a devout spiritual insight. Dostoevski, 
his Russian compatriot, probably influ- 
enced him more than any other single 
thinker. 

Mr. Seaver’s book is only an introduc- 
tion to Berdyaev’s thought with empha- 
sis on the word ‘‘introduction.” Be- 
cause of its very brevity, its presenta- 
tion is sketchy, at times annoyingly so, 
as in the very scant treatment given to 
Berdyaev’s interpretation of freedom. 
Yet it is to be recommended if it will 
serve as an opening door to a man whose 
work every minister ought to know. 
After reading Seaver’s book, perhaps 
one will be stimulated to go on to such 
masterful works as ‘‘Slavery and Free- 
dom,’ “The Meaning of History,’ or 
“The Destiny of Man.” A real treat is 
in store in the reading of any of these 
masterly works. You do not have to 
accept all of Berdyaev’s positions to be 
tremendously stimulated by him. 

KENNETH G. PHIFER. 

Alexandria, Va. 





THE HEBREW IMPACT ON WEST- 
ERN CIVILIZATION. Dagobert D. 
Runes, editor. New York, Philosophical 
Library, New York. 992 pp., $10.00. 

A collection of eighteen essays de- 
scribing the achievements of Jews in 
various fields of endeavor, and their 
over-all contribution to Western culture. 
Although the majority of the seventeen 
contributors are themselves Jews, and 
thus with every excuse for a personal 
bias in the matter, there is little ten- 
dency to be seen in any toward one- 
sided or exaggerated claims. Indeed 
the facts speak for themselves. The 
contribution of the Jew has been an 
impressive one indeed, as all who are 
hot tainted with racist nonsense or re- 
ligious bigotry will readily agree. Our 
civilization would be immeasurably 
poorer without it. 

The reviewer found the book inter- 
esting reading (although he did feel 
that more judicious editing might have 
reduced somewhat its alarming size 
without sacrificing anything essential). 
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He was interested to learn that in some 
fields (e. g., military science) Jews had 
been much more active than he had 
dreamed, while in others they by no 
means rule the roost as popular imagina- 
tion has it. He was interested to learn 
that many famous people were Jews 
whom he had not known to be (and to 
learn that others whom he had sup- 
posed to be such were not). A book 
of this sort will help to show the Jew 
as he really is, and will do much to 
dispel certain erroneous notions con- 
cerning his capabilities and aptitudes 
which are all too widespread. 

The articles are not, in the reviewer's 
opinion, of even quality either in re- 
gard to accuracy of content or skill of 
presentation. Some of the authors dis- 
played considerable weakness whenever 
they had occasion to discuss ancient 
Israel. Further, the necessity of dis- 
cussing the particularly Jewish contri- 
bution to the exclusion of that of others 
left most of the articles with a rather 
one-sided impression which was not at 
all intended. The book loses also from 
an overtone of bitterness which runs 
through some of the essays, notably that 
of the editor. It does not befit either 
the reviewer or any non-Jew to be sur- 
prised at this or to chide the Jew for 
it. The Jew has ample reason for 
bitterness, ample reason to question if 
the Christian nations deserve by the 
widest stretch of the imagination to 
be called Christian. One can only 
register his feeling that the book would 
have been a greater tribute to the great- 
ness of the Jew could such bitterness 
have been excluded entirely. Yet, for 
all criticisms that might be made, the 
book is-a real contribution to under- 
standing, and so to better human re- 
lations. JOHN BRIGHT. 

Richmond, Va. 
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God So Loved The World. Elizabeth 
Goudge. Coward-McCann, N. Y. $3.50. 

I Took It Lying Down. Marian Spitzer. 
Random House, N. Y. $2.75. 


On Guard. Joseph R. Sizoo. The Mac- 
millan Co., Garden City, N. Y. Reprinted. 
$1.00, paper. 

The Peculiar Miss Pickett. Nancy R. 


Julian. 
$1.50. 

Bucky Forrester. Leland Silliman. John 
Cc. Winston Co., Philadelphia, $2.50. 


John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia. 


Up and Down the River. Rebecca 
Caudill. John C. Winston Co., Philadel- 
phia. $2.00. 


Candles for Therese. I. A. R. Wylie. 
Random House, N. Y. $3.00. 

This We Believe. Eric Montizambert. 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., N. Y. $2.00. 

The Storyteller in Religious Education. 
Jeanette Perkins Brown. Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. $2.00. 

Self Understanding. Seward Hiltner. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $2.75. 

Salvation. Sholem Asch. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. $3.50. 

The Book of Jeremiah. Volume I. Julius 
A. Bewer. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 75 cents. 

Seandinavia Today, Franklin D. Scott. 
Headline Series (85), Foreign Policy Assn., 
N. Y. 35 cents. 

Toward a New Far Eastern Policy. E. O. 
Reischauer. Headline Series (84), Foreign 
Policy Assn., N. Y. 35 cents. 

The Word Lives On. Frances Brentano. 
Doubleday & Co., New York. $3.95. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 


R. B. PURDUM, President. 


Character 














J.C. Siler ©® 
K. J. Foreman 





$2.50 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BOOKS 
OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


S.L. Joekel ® 
°e. hU:;. 
“The laymen, teachers, and pastors who use this book have 
a real treat in store. 
excellent review of the Old Testament. 
anyone who studies this book will close it with a firmer 
grasp of what the Old Testament is and what it has to say. 
We should also point out that in this account of the books 
of the Old Testament, the reader is never permitted to for- 
get that this is the story of God revealing Himself to man.” 


W. A. Benfield, Jr. 


D. Kerr © P. H. Carmichael 


Many a pastor will find the book an 
It is safe to say that 


—Christian Observer. 


Box 1020, Dallas 1, Tex. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








H. Bruce Fisher, Pageland, S 
become pastor of 
church, Rock Hill, S. C., on April 16. 
Address: 752 McDow Drive. 

W. P. Burns from Warrenton, Va., to 
the Washington, N. C., church. Box 497. 

Thomas M. Davis from Ruston, La., to 
918 Solomon Place, New Orleans, La. 

Chas. E. Kirkpatrick, Columbia Semi- 
nary senior, pastor of the 
and the Mc- 
churches upon his 


. C., will 
the Northminster 


will become 
Zions church, Lowrys, 
Connelsville, S. C., 
graduation. 

Harold J. Dudley from Wilson, N. C., 
to executive Synod of North 
508 St. Mary’s St., Raleigh, 


secretary, 
Carolina, 
N. C. 
W. K. Blake from 
Veterans Hospital, 
Robt. L. McLeod, formerly of St. 
Joseph, Mo., was recently 
pastor of the First (USA) church, 
Lauderdale, Fla. 
Paul Tudor Jones, 


Ozark, Ala., to 
Oteen, N. C. 

installed as 
Fort 


High Point, N. C., 
has accepted the call to Grace Covenant 
church, Richmond, Va 

Paul J. 
to 10 
Calif. 

W. W. White from Welaka to De Leon 
Springs, Fla. 

Wentz Miller, Union Seminary senior, 
has accepted a call to the Texas City, 
Texas, church. 

James Park Holder, 
senior, will be pastor of 
and Morven, N. C. 

R. F. Cleveland 
home on furlough 
Congo, will 
Antonio, Texas. 

Henry Lee Robison, Jr., Blacksburg, 
Va., Methodist pastor and former secre- 
tary of the Virginia Council of Churches, 
will join the staff of the Pennsylvania 
Council of Churches May 1. 

Edward B. Cooper, Washington, Ga., 
is the new pastor of the Sharon church, 
Route 2, Charlotte, N. C. 

B. F. Livingstone, formerly of Bethel 
and Cornelius, N. C., is now pastor of 
the Statesville Avenue A. R. P. church, 
Charlotte, N. ¢ 

Donald B. Bailey 
to 516 Live 
April 30. 

A. L. Davis 
Gerais, Brazil, 
son, Jr., 
Va. 

Fred J. Lenk, who has been serving 
both the Lafayette and Lakeside 
churches in Tallahasse, Fla., is now pas- 
tor of only the Lafayette church. Ad- 

Route 2, Box 143-X, Tallahas- 
Theron Alexander, 706 Monticello 
Drive, Tallahassee, is serving the Lake- 
side church as stated supply. 


Neb., 
Anselmo, 


Baird from Lexington, 
Broadmoor Ave., San 


UTS 
the Camden 
churches. 
and Mrs. 

from the 


another 


Cleveland, 
Belgian 
time in San 


spend their 


from Decatur, Ga., 
Oak Ave., Kingstree, S. C., 


Alfenas, Minas 
/o Mr. Claud C. Nel- 
Institute, Hampton, 


from 
toc 
Hampton 


dress: 


see. 
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DEATHS 

William Davis Reynolds, 83, died at 
Montreat, N. C., April 2. Dr. Reynolds 
went to Korea as a missionary in 1894 
where he served until his retirement in 
1937. In addition to evangelistic and 
pastoral work he was also a theological 
professor and an editor. He was the 
author of many works. 


James Harvey Viser, 
Northminster church, 
died after a long 


63, pastor of the 

Greenville, S. C., 
illness March 22. His 
had been given in Vir- 
West Virginia and South 
ministerial son, John G. 
Viser, is a missionary to Brazil. 


pastoral service 
ginia, Texas, 
Carolina. A 


ON STUDY TOUR 

B. Frank Hall, Wrightsville Bearch, 
N. C., is now on a study tour of Lebanon, 
Jordan and Israel with 21 other invited 
under American Chris- 
Palestine Committee. A study of 
Arab-Israel problems in the Middle-East 
is being made. 


auspices of the 
tian 





WE TEACH HERE 


“For when the one great Scorer comeg 
to write your name, He writes not that 
you won or lost, but how you playe@ 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


(High School Dept.) 
— Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 








COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. € 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
SENIOR COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Price H, 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President. 
Gwynn, Dean of College. 
Mrs. P. P. MeCain, Dean of Students, 


FLORA MACDONALD r 











*POSITIVE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER 
*HIGH STANDARDS OF EDUCATION 
*AN HONOR SYSTEM THAT WORKS 


are found at 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Davidson, North Carolina 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 


A liberal arts college for men 


195] 


| 
| 
| | 
| 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 








OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 





S TILLMAN 


COLLEGE 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 


Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 





omes 
that 
layed 











